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couple pioneered for a time on the Vermont
frontier, building their cabin on land that later
became the site of Middlebury College, then re-
moved to Rutland, and later to Bemis Flats.
They settled at the site of Saratoga Springs,
N. Y., in 1789. He at once began making staves
and shingles which he rafted down the Hudson
River to the city of New York, where much
building was in progress after the Revolutionary
War. Leasing 300 acres of land, he built a saw-
mill, the product of which soon paid for the land.
The medicinal value of the springs, where he
settled, had been known to the Indians and to
the earliest white explorers, and a few sporadic
attempts had been made to capitalize that value,
but he was the first white settler to grasp the
possibilities of the springs as a permanent at-
traction to visitors and to plan accordingly. In
1802 he began building a section, seventy feet
long, of a great hotel to be known as Union Hall
and, years later, as the Grand Union Hotel. He
then laid out a village, tubed several of the
springs, and began the erection of Congress
Hall. At his death, which resulted in the follow-
ing year from inflammation of the lungs, Sara-
toga Springs was well started on its century-
long career as an American watering place.

[R. L. Allen, Hand-book of Saratoga (1859) ; W. L.
Stone, Reminiscences of Saratoga (1875) ; Eben Put-
nam, The Putnam Lineage (1907).]            W.B. S.

PUTNAM, ISRAEL (Jan. 7, I7i8-May 29,
1790), Revolutionary soldier, was born in Sa-
lem Village, now Danvers, Mass., the son of Jo-
seph and Elizabeth (Porter) Putnam and the
great-grandson of John Putnam who in the sev-
enteenth century emigrated from Aston Abbotts,
Buckinghamshire, England, and was in Salem,
Mass., in 1640/41. His education seems to have
been practically negligible, and his writing re-
mained illiterate to a degree unusual even in his
time. Many stories, such as the one about his
capture of the wolf in its den, have been told to
illustrate his undoubted self-reliance and cour-
age in youth and early manhood, and they have
become a part of American legendary history.
In 1738 he built a house on land bequeathed him
by his father and the following year, on July 19,
1739, married Hannah Pope, who bore him ten
children and died in 1765. Not long after his
marriage he removed to a new home in that
part of Pomfret, Conn., which later became
Brooklyn. There he prospered and had become
one of the substantial men of the locality by
the outbreak of the French and Indian War.
Joining the Connecticut forces as a volunteer, he
was commissioned second-lieutenant by the col-
ony in August and was in the expedition that
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went to Albany. He soon became connected with
Robert Rogers as one of his rangers and con-
tinued to see active service throughout the war.
He was commissioned captain in the autumn of
1755 and did much work on scouting expeditions
to the north, examining the situation at Ticon-
deroga. In 1758 the colony advanced him to the
rank of major, and in that year he was captured
by the Indians. He was rescued at the last mo-
ment after he had been tied to a tree and all
preparations made to bum him alive. The fol-
lowing year, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel,
he was again in the expedition that was operat-
ing to the north by way of Albany. In the expe-
dition of 1762 to capture Havana, the ship on
which he sailed was wrecked by a hurricane on
the Cuban coast, but his company escaped to be
later almost annihilated by sickness and priva-
tion. In 1764, as major of the Connecticut forces
in March and as lieutenant-colonel in May, he
campaigned in Bradstreet's expedition in Pon-
tiac's War. On his return he settled down to a
peaceful life on his farm.

At the time of the Stamp Act agitation he be-
came active in the organization of the Sons of
Liberty and was one of the three delegates chosen
by them to warn Governor Fitch that he could
not enforce the law. In 1766 and 1767 he was
a representative to the General Assembly. On
June 3, 1767, he was married to Deborah (Lo-
throp) Avery Gardiner, the widow of John Gar-
diner, proprietor of Gardiner's Island, a marriage
by which he greatly improved his social posi-
tion and to some extent his fortune. He opened
a tavern that became a noted rendezvous of ex-
soldiers and patriots, and he was elected to vari-
ous local offices, such as selectman. False hopes
having been raised by Gen. Phineas Lyman
[g.a.] that Great Britain was about to make
large grants of land in West Florida to the vet-
erans of the war, Putnam was chosen a member
of an exploring expedition to discover what
value the lands might have, and in 1773 he
cruised for that purpose through the West In-
dies, Gulf of Mexico, and up the Mississippi
River. Part of the journal he kept on this expe-
dition has been printed in The Two Putnams
. . . in the Havana Expedition 1762 and in the
Mississippi River Exploration 1772-73 (I931)*
In 1774 the town of Brooklyn made him chair-
man of the local committee of correspondence,
and that year he went to Boston driving a flock
of sheep, the gift of the village to those distressed
in that town, and while there he stayed with
Joseph Warren. In October he was made Ben-
tenant-colonel of the nth Regiment of the Con-
necticut militia, and in April 1775, on news of
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